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NOTES ON THESSALONICA. 

From many points of view Thessalonica is a city of peculiar 
interest to the student of the history of Christianity. It is one 
of the few cities which received Christianity in the apostolic 
age and have maintained a continuous existence to the present 
day. From Thessalonica in the days of the apostle Paul 
" sounded forth the word of the Lord ; not only in Macedonia 
and Achaia, but in every place " the faith of the Thessalonians 
was spoken of. In the ninth century Cyril and Methodius car- 
ried the gospel from this city into central Europe, planting 
Christianity among the Bulgarians and Moravians, and becoming 
thus indirectly the founders of the remarkable Moravian missions 
of modern times. Today it is again a field of missionary effort 
and a center for work among the Bulgarians. The present work 
was begun by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in 1894. 

The views of the city which accompany this article are by the 
courtesy of Dr. E. E. Strong, Secretary of the American Board, 
reproduced from the Missionary Herald of September 1895, where 
they accompany an article by Rev. J. Henry House, D.D. From 
this article we take also the following paragraphs describing the 
views : 

"The view of the city on the following page will enable the 
reader to form a good idea of the city as it now is. The pictur- 
esque Genoese tower which is seen at the left reminds those who 
have visited Constantinople of similar towers in that city. The 
old walls, which are still in very good preservation on three 
sides of the city, have been pulled down to the seaward and to 
the southeast of the city, and so are not distinctly seen in the 
picture. The minaret with a ruined top, near the center, marks 
the site of the mosque of St. Sophia, which was greatly injured 
by a great fire that occurred a few years ago. It was formerly a 
Christian church and was built in the reign of Justinian by the 
same architect that built St. Sophia in Constantinople. The 
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great square building that is seen a little farther to the right, but 
still near the center, is the fine new government building. The 
prominent round building, with its minaret, at the left of the 
picture, is the Rotunda, or St. George's Mosque, as it is also 
called. This is supposed by some to have been built by Trajan 
after the pattern of the Pantheon at Rome. It was the old Met- 
ropolitan Church in which the Emperor Theodosius the Great 
was baptized. Turning the eye back again a little to the right, 
you will see the Mosque of St. Demetrius, who is more rever- 
enced today in Salonica than Paul himself. The tomb of the 
martyr, for such he was, is still pointed out to the visitor and is 
said to be honored even by the Turks, who open the mosque 
once a year to Christian pilgrims, who flock in great numbers 
to the shrine of the saint. There is a tradition that this 
mosque is built near the site of the synagogue where Paul 
preached. 

"The Rotunda is a building of much historical interest. Its 
walls are twenty or twenty-two feet thick. It contains some 
very curious mosaics of waterfowl, which perhaps are very 
ancient, and yet they are as bright and fresh today as though 
they were finished but yesterday. Another mosque, called Eski 
Djuma, or 'Old Friday,' is probably the most ancient building of 
the city. It was not only at one time a Christian church, but 
before the Christian era it was a temple of Venus. Its very 
name, 'Old Friday,' preserves this tradition, as Friday [Vendredi 
in the French) is the Day of Venus. In this mosque there are 
some very ancient Ionic columns and two fine rows of columns 
with Corinthian capitals. These shafts have been painted dark 
green and the capitals flesh color, perhaps in honor of a visit of 
the sultan to the city some years since ! All these columns 
doubtless belonged to the Temple of Venus. 

"This city was, until within a few years, the possessor of two 
triumphal arches erected in the time of the Roman emperors. 
The oldest one, which spanned the Via Egnatia at the western 
extremity of the city, without doubt existed in Paul's time, and 
he probably passed under in going out of the city to Berea. 
Upon this column was the inscription referring to the ' Poli- 
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tarchs,' which is exactly the name (a strange one to scholars) 
which Luke gives to the rulers of the city in the Acts. This 
arch was pulled down to furnish materials for the quay. The 




THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE 



larger part of the stone upon which was found the inscription 
has been placed in the British Museum. 

"The Arch of Constantine, of w T hich we give a picture, still 
spans the Via Egnatia at the eastern extremity of the city. 
Upon each of the bases are very interesting sculptured bas-reliefs 
in stone, though somewhat injured by fires and the hand of time. 
The figures represent a Roman triumph. Although the arch 
goes by the name of Constantine, a Danish antiquarian, who 
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spent a good deal of time in studying it, believes it to belong to 
the time of the Emperor Galerius (305-311 a.d)." 

The fire referred to in the above paragraph occurred in 1890, 
and not only damaged the Mosque of St. Sophia, but wholly con- 
sumed the Metropolitan church of the city, an ancient Byzantine 
structure. Of these and the other ancient buildings of the city, 
as they were before this fire, a very full and excellent account, 
illustrated with colored plates, is given in Texier and Pullan, 
Byzantine Architecture, London, 1864. In the process of pulling 
down the arch, 1 which till 1876 stood over the Via Egnatia at its 
western end, the valuable inscription of which Dr. House speaks 
narrowly escaped destruction, and indeed five letters of it which 
were upon a separate stone were lost. The following letter of 
Mr. Barker, English consul at Thessalonica in 1877, written to 
Rev. David Morton and published in the Northampton Herald in 
1878, tells the story of the rescue and seems worthy of repro- 
duction here as illustrating the vicissitudes to which the valuable 
monuments of antiquity are subject : 

"The marble slab, of which you enclosed a photograph, was 
saved from destruction by the Rev. Peter Crosbie, missionary to 
the Jews in this city. The adjoining slab you mention, with the 
five letters on it, was also rescued and placed behind the other 
slab at a distance from the arch, which was being demolished. 
It happened very unfortunately that the late consul here, Mr. 
Blunt, sent men to bring the slab to his house, not knowing the 
existence of the long piece behind. Mr. Crosbie was absent and 
the piece was lost, carried away with the other materials to build 
a quay. As soon as the loss was discovered much search was 
then made to no purpose, and there is now not the least chance 
of its being recovered, because it was a long but narrow piece, 
and must have been used in making the quay and is under 
water." 

Happily a photograph of the inscription was taken before the 
arch was demolished, and thus the whole inscription preserved. 

1 A picture of this arch, known in the city as the Vardar gate, is contained in 
Cousinery, Voyage dans la Macedonie, published in 1831, and is reproduced in Lewin, 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Vol. I., p. 226. 
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Below is a reproduction of this photograph followed by a trans- 
cription and translation of it. 




IIOAEITAPXOYNTON SOSIIIATPOY TOY KAEO 
IIATPA2 KAIAOYKIOY-nONTIOY 2EKOYNAOY 
YIOY AYAOY AOYIOY 2ABEINOY AHMHTPIOY TOY 
<£AY2TOY- AHMHTPIOY TOY NEIKOnOAE02 XOAOY 
TOY nAPMENION02 TOY KAI MENI2KOY, TAIOY AriAAHIOY 
nOTEITOYTAMIOYTH2 nOAE02 TAYPOY TOY AM MI A 2 
TOY KAI PHrAOY TYMNA2IAPXOYNT02 TAYPOY TOY TAYPOY 

TOY KAI PHrAOY 

TRANSLATION. 

When Sosipater, the son of Cleopatra and Lucius Pontius 
Secundus, Aulus Avius Sabinus, Demetrius the son of Faustus, 
Demetrius the son of Nicopolis, Cholos the son of Parmenion, 
surnamed Meniscus, Gaius Agilleius Potitus were politarchs, when 
Taurus surnamed Regulus, the son of Ammia, was treasurer of 
the city, when Taurus the son of Taurus, surnamed Regulus, was 
gymnasiarch. 1 

1 This inscription has been copied many times, but almost always more or less 
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The cosmopolitan character of modern Thessalonica is 
interestingly shown in the names by which it is known. The 
Greeks still call the city Thessalonica, letters to the city being 
addressed ets ryv ®€(T<ra\oviKr}v. The Germans, of whom there is a 
colony in the city, call it Saloniki ; the English Salonica ; the 
Spanish Jews use the French name Salonique ; the Turks call it 
Selanik ; the Italians Salonicco ; the Bulgarians Solun. This 
cosmopolitan character is also illustrated by the calendars which 
are printed for use in the city. A leaf from one of these is 
reproduced at the end # of this article. The first three lines are in 
Turkish; the fourth and fifth lines on the left are Armenian; the 
fifth line on the right is Hebrew-Spanish; the sixth line on the 
left is Greek; the seventh Bulgarian. The leaf is that for Friday, 
October 20th, old style — November 1st, new style. The French 
is apparently added for the benefit of Occidentals in general. 

The population of the city is about 120,000, made up 
approximately as follows : 80,000 Spanish Jews ; 15,000 or more 

incorrectly. The only point on which there now remains room for reasonable doubt 
is respecting the last word of the fourth line. Some read it ZOAOT, others ZfilAOT ; 
the photograph, however, seems to show clearly that the initial letter is X, and we have 
ventured accordingly to transcribe the word as XfiAOT. Our readers who have Cony- 
beare and Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, or Lewin's work of like title, will see 
that the transcription of the inscription given by these writers can be corrected from 
the photograph in several particulars. Both these works derive their copy from 
Boeckh, Corpus Inscriptionmn Graecarum, Vol. II, No. 1967, but both apparently 
overlook the remark in the Appendix, Vol. II, p. 990, in which the opinion that the 
inscription contains the names of seven politarchs is retracted and an interpretation 
adopted which yields six names. Concerning the history of the transcription of this 
inscription, see Vaux, Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, New Series, Vol. 
VIII ; Archives des Missions Scientifiques et Liiteraires, Series III, Vol. Ill, Paris, 1876, 
p. 204 f . Concerning other inscriptions containing the word iroXirdpxv^ or iroXirapx^, 
see Archives, etc., p. 205 ff., 276 ff., and esp. p. 211 ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum, Leipzig, 1883; Tozer, Highlands of Turkey, Vol. I, p. 145, foot- 
note; Vol. II, appendix, B.; J. E. Somerville, B.D., in British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review, April 1886. We are informed by Rev. E. B. Haskell, an American mis- 
sionary in Thessalonica, to whom we are indebted for a considerable part of the infor- 
mation concerning Thessalonica as it is to-day which is contained in this article, that 
there is in that city now a slab containing the word, a photograph of it being also in 
the British Museum. This is probably the one referred to by Mr. Somerville. For a 
portion of the references contained in this note, and for valuable suggestions respecting 
the interpretation of the inscription we are indebted to Professor F. B. Tarbell of 
the University of Chicago. 
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Turks; 15000 or more Greeks; 5000 Bulgarians, and 5000 
Europeans, chiefly Italians and Germans. Somerville gave the 
same total population in his article ten years ago, but varied 
slightly in his estimate of the several elements. In 1847, the Eng- 
lish consul, Mr. Blunt, estimated the total population at 63,000, 
of whom 30,000 were Jews. 

Thessalonica is the terminus of three railroads, all of which 
are shown on the map which we reproduce on a following page 
from a Kiepert map published by Reimer of Berlin. The oldest 
of the three has been in operation for ten years. It runs north- 
westward to Uskub (Skoplia) whence two branches run respec- 
tively to Mitrowitz and Nisch. At Nisch connections are made 
for Belgrad and Buda-Pesth, and there in turn for central and 
western Europe. The management of the Oriental railroads 
issues through time-tables from Thessalonica to Paris, which for 
the interest of our readers we reproduce in condensed form. 



Westward 




Eastward 


6:00 A.M. 


Salonica 


9:00 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 


Uskub 


1:30 P.JV. 


9: 40 P.M. 


Nisch 


5:31 A.M. 


4:53 A - M - 


Belgrad 


10:34 P.M. 


1: 10 p.m. 


Buda-Pesth 


2:35 P.M. 


7:05 P.M. 


Vienna 


8: 25 A.M. 


8: 20 p.m. 


Vienna 


6: 45 A.M. 


6: 55 a.m. 


Munich 


9:03 P.M. 


[2:28 P.M. 


Stuttgart 


1: 54 P.M. 


5:06 P.M. 


Strassburg 


9:40 A.M. 


9:31 P.M. 


Nancy 


3:20 A.M. 


5: 10 A.M. 


Paris 


8: 25 p.m. 



The road to Monastir was completed June 25, 1894. It 
passes Bercea, now known as Verria (in Turkish, Karaferria). 
The station is about a mile and a half from the town, which, how- 
ever, stands out in plain view on the hillside. The population is 
Greek and Turkish. This road ascends some 2000 feet in the 
125 miles of its length. 

The third road is called "Salonique — Constantinople," but 
extends in fact only as far east as Dedayagatch on the seashore 
just northeast of Samothrace. This road has been in operation 
but a few months, having been opened in the closing weeks of 
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1895. At Dedayagatch it makes connections with a road to Adri- 
anople, whence another road runs to Stamboul. It is expected 
eventually to continue the road from Thessalonica and Dedaya- 
gatch on to Rodosto on the sea of Marmora. 

These important railroad connections are sure still further to 
increase the commercial importance of Thessalonica, which is 
already surpassed in European Turkey only by Constantinople 
itself. By New Testament scholars, interested also in the pro- 
gress in modern times of that gospel that Paul once preached 
"from Jerusalem round about to Illyricum" the future of this 
long-lived city of Thessalonica will be watched with keen inter- 
est, and with the hope that it may yet become again what it 
once was, a center of Christian influence. E. D. B. 
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